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GOVERNOR OF BENGAL. | 
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gratitude of his old masters,, H® had spent and lost 
the. scanty fortune which he had beet home and 
owas desirous of returning : 20 India. ° His application 
to be restored to the service of the Gompany was 
favourably received, and in 1768 the Court of Direc- 
tors announced to the Madras AFovernment the ape 
poiftment of Hastings to be second in Council in thesex 
handsome terms—‘‘ Mr. Warren Hasting$,.a° gentle- 
man who has served us many years upon the Bengal 
establishment with. great abi!\y and unblemished 


b 


character, offering himself to be employed again if. 
our " service, we have, from a consideration of his just 

merits, and general knowledge cS the Company’s 

affairs, been induced to appoint him one of the Mem- 

bers of our\Council at your presidency and to station 

him next below Mr. Du Pré.” 

At Madras Hastings displayed suck zeal and 
ability that he was selected” by the Court ° bf 
Dise? tors to take charge of tlie Geyerinient ol 
Bengal _ which at that time was specially in need 
of,a strong ‘man. _ The double government estab. 
lished by” Clive,’ by which the iftternat admi- 
»nistration gf the country had been placed in thie 
Hands of natives under the control of a few European 
supervisors, had proved a_failure. The people grew 
eowe oer by day and Dial functionaries and 
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4 THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
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Directors determineé to plage the internal administra- 
tion of Bengal and the collection ‘of’ the revenue 
directly under their qwneliaropean seryants. They, 
henceforward détermined, to use their own words, “ to’ 
start forth as” Duan.” At that time the head of the 
-native administratjon of Bengal was»Mahomed Reza 
Khan, the Nawab er Deputy Nawab of Bengal, Tesi- 
dent at Mroorshedaba2, and the head of the sabi 
administration, of Behar, was Shitab Roy, thé , Deputy 
Nawab of Behar, resident of Patna. The Grst ask 
imposed upon Wagren Hastings when he took his Geat 
as President of “the Council on the 28th of April 1772 
was to inform f#he Board that in consequence of 
orders received from the ‘Secret Comniittee “he has 
sent instructions to Mr. Middleton to astest the per- 
sons of Mahomed Reza Khan and ®Raja Amrit 
Sing, hig Dewan, and to send them ‘under a 
guard to Calcutta * that he has received advice 
from Mr. “Middleton, that the same has aecard- 
ingly been, put in execution,’ "oA discussion ethen 
ensued «as to the manner ‘in which Reza Khan 
should “be received on his artival ate ‘Calcutta, 





dnd it was resolved by the majority of tire Board | 


“that ore of the Membets be sent to intimate to hiea 
the cause of his seizure, and to inform, His Excellency 


of the points on wkick» thes Honourablé”Company ex- 


press their digpleasnre, and that they look to us 16 


aah, 


° .- 
ARREST OF MAHOMED REZA KHAN, ~ 5 
" . > 





obtain sitisfaction from pim, fot the injuries which 
they conceive their affairs to have sustained by his 
mismanagement and corrupt administration. ”*__Has- 
tings protested against thedecidion ofthe 1 majority, on 
the ground, “ that any public. show ‘of respect to Ma- 
homed Reza Khan in his present ‘circumstances will 
be. ihconsistent with the restraint which has been im- 
posed upon him, and may counteract the end intended 
by ity in*creating an opinion in the mindg of the pub- 
lic that his power is but suspenced, and thereby dis- 
couraging those who may have ,cOMplaints to prefer 
against him by the fear of their fallmg hereafter under 
the effects of his resentment. He @lso thinks itwery 
unbecoming the character and dignity of a member of 
this Sruemon to be employed on,a public deputa- 
tion to a man who stands accused by the Court of 
Directors thtmselves of the most criminal conduct”.+ 

A further conflict arose betweer? Hastings arfd his 
ddlisigues as to the arrangements whichahe proposed 
should be. mad& consequent on the deposition of Ma- 
homed Reza Kitan.y, Hastings proposed that” : Munny 
Begum, ne widow of the Nawab Meet Jaffir, whens 
Clive had placed on the throne of Bengal, should be 
thade superintendent of the Nawab’s houseMold and 
guardian of hig person, apd that Raja Goordas, the 


* Secret Select Cofimittee’s Proc. 26th April 1792, Vol. I, page 3. 
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son of Nundcoomar,°should, assist her as Dewan. To — 


the latter appgintment a majority of the Committee ob- 
jected on accotnt of the otoriously bad teach ter of, 
the father, but they were not aware of the fact that in 
making the gppoiptment Hastings was merely giving 
effect to a suggeation from the Court of Directors 
themselves that Nundcoomar’s services should be ac- 
quired and encouraged. * In a_letter to the Court, *he 
states —‘‘ You, directed ‘ that if the assistanc€ and in- 
formation of Neadeoprax should be serviceable toome 
in my investigating the conduct of Mahomed Reza 
Khan, I should yield him such encouragements and 
reward as his tropble and the extent of his services 
may deserve.’* ‘Tshere istno doubt that Nundcoomar 
is capable of affording me great services hy his inform- 
ation and advice; but it is on his abilfties, and on 
the activity of his ambition and hatred to Mahomed 
RezacKhan that Iedepend for investigating the «won. 
duct of the latter and, by €radicatig his influence! for 
confirming the authority which you have assumed. In 


» sos . «& . . 
the administration of the affairs of this country. The 


reward Wwhich*has been assigned him will°put it fully 


itt his power to answer those expectations, , and will be 7 


an encouragement to him ‘to exert all His abilities for 
the accomplishment of them, Had I ot been guard. 


ed by the caution ewhich” you have beh pleased to 





Te... 


* Memoirs of Warren Hastings, by Gleig, Baie I, page 250, 
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EMPLOVMENT OF NUNDCOOMAR.’ ‘ 7 


« 


Ysa iae : _ 
- enjoin me, yet my own knowled gy of the character of 
Nundcoomar would have restrained me from yielding 
, him any. trust or anything which cquld prove detri- 
mental to the Company’s inttrests,’* : He further 
adds+*“I hope I shall nof appear to assume tod much 
importance in speaking thus much, of myself in justifi- 
cation of the motives which led to his recommenda- 
ttn; that I had no connexiom with Nundcoomar 
or his family prior to the receipt of your letter by the 
Lapwing ; that on the contrary, from the year 1759 to 
the time when I left Bengal in 1764, 1 was engaged in 
.a continued opposition to the interests and designs of 
that man, because | judged him ‘to be adverse to the 








welfare of my employers;,and in “the course of this 
contention, I received sufficient ifidications of his ill- 
will to hawe made me an irrecondilable enemy if I 
could suffer my passions to supersede the duty which 
1 pwe to K Company. ’’t Writing to a friend, Has- 
tings states“ The man never was a favourite of mine, 
and was aaa apm in doing me many ill offices for seven 
years gether.” ‘Bue that Hastings could take an 
impartial view of the conduct of a bitter foe, is appa | 
rent frgm the minute which he wrote ET Nupd- 
,coomar. ‘He tells his colleagues that “he “does not 
take upon himself to vindicate the moral character of 





ma. - 3 5 
* Memoiy, of Warren Hastifgs, by Gleig, Volume I, page 251. 
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Nundcoomar,y but “nevertheless he thinks it but jus- » 


tice to make a distinction between. the violation of a 
trust and an offegce committed against our Govern- ; 
ment by a man who owed it no: allegiance, nor was ins 
debted to it for protection, but on the contrary was 
the actual servant and minister of a_master whose 
interest naturally suggested that kind of policy which 
sought by foreign aids and the diminution of the pow- . 
ers of the Company to raise his own consequenge ‘and 
to re-establish dis authority.” Hastings proceeded to 
point out that Niindcoomar had never been charged 
with any instance! of ‘infidelity to the Sovereign “to. 
whom he owed allegiance, but that the high opinion 
which the Nawab Meer Jafir himself entertained of 
the fidelity of Nundcoomar evidently appeared in the 
distinguished marks which he continued te show him 
of his favour and confidence to the latest hpur of his 
life. ae ae tonduct in the succeeding administratign 
appears’ not only to have been dictated by the spite 
principles, but’ if we may be allowed to speak favour-» 
‘ably of any measures which oppésed the ‘view‘sof our 
Government and aimed at the suppprt of ap, adverse 
interest, garely it was not only not culpable bul even 
praiseworthy. “He endeavoured (as appears by the. 
extracts before us) to give cons€quence to his master, 
and to pave the way to his intependence ‘by obtaining 
a firman = the King ‘fore his appointment to thes 


e ee 
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Subahship, and he opposed thg promotion of Maho. 
med Reza Khan because he looked upon it as a super- 
session of the rights and authority of the Nawab. He 


* is now an absolute dependant and sujbect of the Com- 


pany on whose favour he must fest all his hopes of 


future advancement. ”* > ; 
+The Court of Directors expressed their approval 
of the course which Hastings adopted in the following 
terms-r Your choice of the Begum for guardian to 
the Nawab we. entirely approve ;+ the ise you intend 
making of Nundcoomar is very proper, and it affords us 
great satisfaction to find that you could at once deter- 
mine to suppress all personal resentment when the 
public welfare seemed to clash with your private senti- 
ments relative to Nundcoomar. ty Mahomed Reza ’ 
Khan and Raja Shitab Roy were ‘both after a pro- 


* Secret Se&ct Committee’s Proc. 6th August 1772, \ol. I, pages 23 


9 o 
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{,Burke»in one of his speeches describes Munny Begum With characteristic 
feracity—“ But when I call this woman a dancing girl, I stete something lower 
than Europeans haye an idea of respecting that situation... She was born a 
slave, bred 9 dancing girl. Her dancing was not any of those noble and ma- 
jestic movements which make part of the entertainment of the most wise, of 
the education 4t the most girtuous, which improve the Manners Without .cor- 
rupting the ‘tnorals of all civilised people, and of which, among uncivilised pQo- 
» Ple, the professors have their due share of admiration; but these dances were 
” apt decent to be seen, nor fit to be relatéd. | shall pass them by» Your Lord- 
ships are to suppose the lowest degtee of infamy and occupation and situation 
when | tell you that Munny Begum wasa slave and dancing girl.” — Burke’ 
“Speeches on the Inipégchment of Warren Hastings, Volume I pave 265. 

5 +. Memoirs of Warren Hastings, b; 3 Gleig, Volume l, page 257. 
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tracted trial acquitted of the charges brought against 


them, but their respective offices were abolished—a | 


step which caused considegable annoyance ‘and dis- 
appointment fo the antbitious Nundcoomar, who had 
appeared as Reza *Khan’s accuser “and displayed 
both the art and tha inveterate rancour_ which distin- 
guished him,” ‘ Nundcoomar,” writes Macaulay, “ had 
proposed to destro¥ the.,Mussulman administration 
and to rise on itsruin. Both his malevolence and’ his 
cupidity had been disappointed. Hastings had’ mage 
him a tool, had used,him for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the transfer of the government from Moorshedabad 
to Calcutta, from Native to European hands. The ri- 
val, the enemy, so long envied, so implacably perse- 
cuted, had been dismissed unhurt. The sjtuation so 
long and ardently “desired had been abolished. It was 
natural that, the Governor should be from that time an 
object -of* the most,iatense hatred to+the vindictive 
Brahmin. As yet, however, it was necessary ‘to, ps 


, press such feelings. The time was coming when thas 


long animosity was to end in a “desperate ands deadly 


struggle.® . : ® 
# Hastings saw that the time had come when the 


Companysmust accept the responsibility of the govern~ 
‘iment of the kingdom which *Clive had won for them 
in the groves of Plagsey Ke wrote to the Directors—* 


“You must establisl! youf own power, or you must 
. e ee 
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hold it dependent on a superior: which I deem to be 


-impossible.” The first step which Hastings took to- — 


wards the establishment af the power of the Company 
was the removal of the Revenue Office and the Su- 
perior Courts of Justice from’ Mgorsiiedabad to Cal- 
cutta.. “By these arrangements,” he writes, “the 
whole power and government of the province will 
centre in Calcutta which may Now be. considered 
as the capital of Bengal.’”* He also looked for- 
ward to’ the time. when. it should’ become “ the 
first. city in Asia.”+ Having ;converted Calcutta 
into the capital of Bengal, the, question which im- 
mediately demanded the attention of Hastings was 
the settlement of the revenue. ‘It was late in the 
season; tke lands had suffered unheard- of depopula- 
tion. by the famine and mortality of 1769. The collec- 
tions violently kept up to their former standard had 
added to the distress of the cotintry, and threatened a 
general decay of the revenue — immediate reme- 
“dies were applied to prevent it.” To remgdy the exist- 
ing stave of affairs Hastings appointed a committee of 
which he was President, and they proceeded on a tour 
through the province. ‘On the 3rd June,” he wrives, 
oT set out with the cominittee. We made the first 
visit to Kissegnagur, the capital of Nuddea, and formed 





A Pe 
* Memoirs of Warren Hastings, by Gleig, Volume I, page 263. 
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the settlement. of thae district, farming it in divi- 








sions for five ygars. We proceeded next to, the city, » 


where we arrived the last of the month. Here a variety 
of occupations dethined me till the 15th of last month 
—two months dnd ahalf. This period was employed 
in settling the collections and the government of the 
districts dependent on Moorshedabad,. which wefe 
large, very numerous, and intricate; in. reducing the 
Nawab’s stipend from thirty-two lacs to sixtten, a 
work which ought, to have taken place in January las? ; 
in reducing his peysion list and other expenses ; sn 
forming, recommending, and executing a new arrange- 
ment of his househpld; and in framing a new system 
for pesduoting the business of the Dewannee or reve- 
nue.’ Xi 

At the end of June Hastings returns to €al- 
cutta, but the rest of the committee proteeded to 
visit ‘the other distwicts. There was much wofk 
to be done by him at the capital. It* was imfpoge 


sible to place the revenue administration on @ sound” 
» footing without a thorough reform ins the ‘atiminis- . 


tration of justiée, and the first step ‘Hastings took 
towards accomplishing a.reform was the,esfablish- 
ment of 2 Criminal and Civil Court in every dis- 
_ trict. “The first consisted entirely, of Mahome- 


dans, and the latteroof°the principal officers of the 


* Memoirs of Wirren Hastings, be Gleig, Volume 4 page 260, 
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revenut, assisted by the Judges of the Criminal Courts, 
and by the most learned pundits (gr professors of 
Hindu law), in cases which depended on the peculiar 
uSages or institutions of either faith?’* ° These Courts 
were made dependent on ‘tivo Supreme Courts which 
were established in the city of Calcutta, one forulti- 
tiate reference in capital cases, the other for appeals. 
To, give the people confidence ih the new courts, and 
to enable the new tribunals to decide -with certainty 
aad despatch, Hastings caused a digest of the Hindu 
law to,be prepared by ten of the most learned pundits 
inthe province. He writes to Lord Mansfield: “This 
code they have written in their, own language, the 
Sanscrit. A translation ‘of it is begun under the in- 
spection of one of their body into the Persian language, 
and from that into English. The two first chapters 
1 have now the honour to present to Your Lordship 
with this, as a proof that the thhabitants of thi fand 
are ‘not in the savage state in which they have been 
“unfairly represented, and as a specimen 9f the princi- 
ples which constitute the rights of property among 
them.” o -* ¢ 


Hastings recognised the economic principle which 


° Adam Smith put forward a few years later, that the 


first interest pf the Sovereign of a people is that their 
wealth shoutd increase as much as possible ; and he 
pO SR See 2 a. ee 











4 Memoirs, of, of Waites. Hast'ngs, ol Slejg, Volume 1, page 401, 
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_ was particularly improssed with the necessity’ for its 
application to a country lke Bengal, where the reve- 
nue is chiefly der?ved from <the land rent. When he , 
‘became Governor, the" foreign and domestic trade of 
the province h&d almost perished on account of the 
revival of the old trade abuses which Clive had de- 
stroyed. “A chief part of the revenues consisted “of 
duties imposed on thé transit of goods, but the servants 
of the Company exempted themselves ftom ‘paying 
them. Hastings formed a new plan for collecting the 
customs. He wrote—‘ It is simple, calculated for the 
freedom of tradé, and liable tono abuses. All the 
petty chokeys* of the country are withdrawn, and the 
distinction of the dustuck,t ‘which (among other objec- 
tions) pointed out to the rogues in office what boats 
they were, to pass unmolested and what fhey might 
plunder with, impunity, is abolished. The duty is fixed 
at s¥ per cent., the prices of every article fixed afid 
made public; and the duty paid the goods pass unmo- 
lested to the extremities of the eprovince. be The 


*Chauki-Chaukec, corruptly Chowky-Choky, Chokee, &%., the act ot watching 
or guarding property, grc., station of police or of custoth, a guail],‘a watch, or 
the post where they are placed.— Wilson's Glossary of Indian Term& 

+Dastak, Dustuk corruptly Dustuck, &c., H. (from P. dast thé han4, the 
signature), a pass-port, a permit. fn the early days of the British Governinent, . 
a document authorising the free transit of oprtain goods gnd their exemption 
from Custom dues in favour of English traders. In later times it applies more , 
generally to a summons, a writ or warrant ; especially to a ftocess served on 
a revenue defaulter, to compel him to pay any balancejthat may be due.—Jbid, 

t Memoirs of Warrén Hastings, by Gleig, Volume L page 304. 
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| TRADE RESTRICTIONS REMOVED. 15 
servants of the Company tad monopolized the trade 
» to the ruin of the native traders ang thousands of poor 
weavers." Hastings determined theretore to establish 
the system of ready money purchases; and “ to declare 
the weavers free to work for whom they will and to 
support them in that freedom.” He wrote to a 
4 friend :—“-The Company and tkeir collectors and chiefs 
_of factories are the only merchants of the country ; 
ahey force advances of money on the weavers, and 
«ompel them -to give cloths, in return, at an arbitrary 
valuation, which is often no mcre shan the cost of the 
materials, so that the poor weaver only lives by running 
in debt to his employers, and thus becomes their slave 


* A \\umber of these weavers aré generally also registered in the books of 
the Compa..y’s gomastahs thus not permitted to work for any others; being 
transferred from one to another as so many slaves subject to the tyranny and 
roguery of every succeeding gomastah. The cloth, when made, is collected in 

‘oa warehouse for the purpose, called a ei, where id isp kept marked with 
0 the weaver’s name, till it is convenient forthe gomastah to hold a,khattah, as 

© the term is, for assorting and fixing the price uf each piece: on which business 
is employed an officer called the Company's jachendar or assorter. The 
roguory practised in this department is beyond imagiration, but all terminates 
in the. defrauding’of the poor weaver, for the prices which the Company’s 
gomastyis, and, th confederacy with them, the jachendars fix upon the goods, 
are in all places at least 15 per cent. and in some even 40 per cent. less 
than ‘the goods so manufactured would sell for in the public bazaar, or market 

) upon a free sale. The weaver, therefore, desirous of obtaining the just price 
of his labour, frequently attgmpts to sell his cloth’privately to others, parti- 
cularly to the Dutch and French omastahs, who are always ready to receive 
it. This occysions the English Company's gomastah to set his peons over the 
weaver to watch ,him, and not gnfrequently to cut the piece out of the loom 
when nearly fini shed.” —Consigeration « of inding aAgatrs by William Bolts, | 
London, MDCCXXII. 
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for life. The collectors wade with ‘the money which 
they get in the districts, which: affects ‘the circulation | 
as well as commerce of? the country, By the mode 
proposed the inyestment will Be dearer, but the trade 
of the country will be restored, and indeed this country | 
has wonderful resources for it. Thé™remittances of 
the revenue will flow back in circulation, and in their” 
customs or collections tie Company will obtaf an 
ample compensation for the difference which it wilb 
make in the price of their cloths. Ifthey do not they 
can better eres ey dear for them than the Dutef 
or French can. ‘ 

To preserve sae Hastings informed the Court, 
was one of the great fimssof his administragéon, and 
like all far-seeing statesmen he realised the fa€t that an 
efficient army was the best method of maintagning it. 
Owing to theeweakness which seized the Mogul Empire® 
after the déath of Aurungzebe, India had become thes, 


‘prey not only of the Jat and the Mahratta, but ofedes» 


.perate adventurers of every race and sect. « Bengaf had . 


been repeatedly devastated by bands of fahatics® called 
Senassies.t Hastings acted against them with vigour, 
and after some hard fighting they were driven across 





*® Memoirs of Warren Hastings, by Gleig, Volume I, page*zos. 

\ + “The history of this people is curjous. They init, or gather possess, 
the country lying south of the hills of Tibbetvfrom Cabul to China, They go 
mostly naked. They have néither tqwns, horses, nor families) but rove con- 
tinually from place to place, recruiting their numbers with the “héalthjes. 
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EXPULSION OF THE BHOOTEAS. . 17 





the barders. He also -determined to relieve the pro- 
vince of Cooch Behar from the grasp of the Bhooteas. 
The task proved a difficult one, The Bhooteas, strong 
hardy mountaineers, fought with valour., They made 
a desperate defence of the fort of Cooch Behar, which 
Captain Jones stormed and took with the loss of nearly 
on@fourth of his detachment killed and wounded. 
He writes— I have lost good many sepoys and many 
more wounded. Lieutenant Dickson is wounded in 
the breast and knees. I have received a ball through 
my right arm, The sepoys behaved extremely well. 
I cannot sufficiently praise the brayery and resolution 
of the officers under my command,’’* After some 
further fighting the Bhooteas were expelled and orderly 
government introduced into the district of Cooch 
Behar. : 

After introducing reforms into every bganch of the 
administration and establishing peace and ‘ordgrin the 


_9 


, 
9° 
children they, can steal in the countries through which they gass. Thus they 


are the stowést and*most active men in India. Many are merchants, They 
areall pilgzims, and held by all castes of Gentoos in great ve =" nan This 
infatuation presents our obtaining any intelligence of their mottons, or aid 
from the coifntry against them, notwithstanding very rigid orders which have 
been published fer these purposes, insomuch that they olten appear in the 
hgart of the province as if they dropped from heaven. T hey are hardy, bold, 
and enthusiastic to a degree surpassing credit. Such are the Senassies, the 
gipsies of Hindostan/?—(Memoirs of Warren Hastings, by Gleig, Volume I, 
page 303.) ¥.° 

* Secret Select Committee’s Proc. ka February 1773s Vol. I, page 29. 
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province, Warren Hastings turned his attention to 
foreign affairs. _ England was then in a situation, with 
regard to the Native powers, very different from that 
which she held atthe close of Hastings’ splendid ad- 
ministration, Regarded with jealousy and -suspicton by 
all, she was héld in respect by none. »She had bound 
herself by treaty to pay tribute to the Great Meégul, 
and she had made dver-<o him the provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad in order that he might gather means to 
support the dignity of a crown whose splendour had 
once filled with amazement travellers from all quarters 
of the globe. But the Great Mogul had become enly 
a tool in the hands of the Mahrattas, and to them he 
was compelled to transfer the provinces given to him 
by the English.¥ Hastings saw that the presence of 
these marauders at our gate was a grave and menacing 
danger. Peace and prosperity in our own territory 
were an impossibility.» He acted with his usual prompt- 
ness and courage. He determined to pay no more 
tribute to a sovereign wlio was incapable of f affording 
the English frontier protection. He atso determined 
to restere the provinces of Corah and Allahabad to ‘the 
Vizier of Oude from whom they had been “taken by 
Clive. “James Mill in his History of India writes 


»\ “The choice lay between’ ‘preserving them for the 


. Emperor and making them over to the Vizier. Gené- 


rosity, had it any place itt such arrangements, pleaded 
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with almost unexampled . strength in behalf of the 


4 - forlorn Emperor, the nominal sovereigmof so vast an 


QW 


Empire, the representative of so illustrious a race, who 
‘now possessed hardly a roof to ‘protect him. Justice 
too, or something not easily distinguithed from justice, 
spoke on the same side: considering that, in the first 
plave, the Emperor had a right to the provinces, both 
by ‘his quality of sovereign of India, and also by the 
peculiar tconcession and grant of the English Com. 
pany, if not in express terms for, most certainly in 
consideration of, his not absolutely necessary but 
highiy useful grant of the Dewanee of ’the three great 
and opulent provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 
and that, in the second place, he could not, by any 
fair construction, be deemed to have forfeited any right 
by the surrender of the provinces, an act which was in 
the highest, degree involuntary and therefore, not his 
own~, "* The choice lay not between preserving them 
for the Emperor and making: chem over to the Vizier, 
butobetween allowing them to remain in the hands of 
the Mabrattas or restoring them to the Vizier to whom 
they once belonged. They Emperor’seright .,to them 
was purely titular, the same right which he possessed 


“ver the whole kingdom of ®ude, and this titular right 


he owed to the English’ In the report which he laid 


“before the Board regarding his negotiations with the 


* Mill’s iio td of f Indiay Volui Volume Ill, page 395 
- ) C2 
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Nawab Sujah-ul-Dowla at~Benares, whither he had 


_gonein June F773, Hastings writes as follows: “ Had 


we restored these districts to the King, who so lately 
abandoned them, and°who is confessedly unable by his 
own strength tocmaintain them, we should still have 
been burthened with the care of their defence, or we 
should have given them only nominally to tlie King, ut 
in reality. to the Mahrattas, the evil consequences of 
which it is needless to enumerate.”* Mill isnot quite 
accurate whén he states that the surrender of thecpro- 
vinces to the Mahrattas was “an act which was in the 
highest degree‘involuntary and therefore not his own.” 
In spite of the advice of the Council in Calcutta, who 
warned him of the danger of such a movement, the 
Emperor threw himself into the arms of the Mahrattas 
and was by them installed on the thréne of Delhi. 
But, whether the act was voluntary or involuntary, the 
possession “of the provinces by the Mahrattas wao in- 
compatible with the safety of our dominion, Regard- 
ing the allegation that the Emperor was unable to 
protect them, Mill writes—‘ But it. is *certzinly true 
that the, Emperor was not less able ‘at thai.,time than 
he was at the time when they were first bestowed upon 
him ; or than he was at any point of the time during 
which ey had been left at hishands.”’¢ When they 
* Secret Select’ Committee’g Pr <aee Vol. I, page 50, 


-Marshman’s History of India, page 172. 
¢ Mill’s History of India, Volume ill, page 398. 
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were bestowed upon him the Mahrattag had not re- 
covered from their crushing defeat at Paniput, and 
shad not equipped an army of fifty thousand horse and 
a large,body of infantry, with a numeroas artillery to 
regain their footing and renew their spoliations. f The 
Emperor was not at that time, to use the words of 
Mild himself, ‘‘no better than an *nstrument in the 
hands*of the Mahrattas.” Mill says: “ that the Eng- 
lish “strengthened their barrier by giving to a crude 
native Government a vast frontiee* to defend, instead 
of cambihing against the Mahrattas the forces of the 
Rohillas, the Emperor and the Vizier, will hardly be 
affirmed by those who reflect how @asily the balance 
among those Persons might have been trimmed, or who 
know the cogsequence of the arrangement that was 
formed. For a sum of money Corah and Allahabad 
were tendered to the Vizier.’ '* To combine the forces 
of tlfe Rohillas, the Emperor, and the Vizier against the 
Mathrattas was an impossibility. All were jealous of 
the growwtg power of the English. The Emperor was 
now anfiistrumept in the hands of the Mahrattas. 
An alliartce between them and the Rohillas had already 
gnce been concluded, and negotiations Were on foot 
for an alliance between them and the Vizier. ° All that 
Hastings cowld "do was to reake. the alliance between 
the Vizier and the English a as stable as Possible, and it 
~—* Mil fMistory‘of indi, Volume 41, page ah re 
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could only be made Stable by making the power of the 
Vizier entirely dependent on English bayonets. As 


Hastings wrote to the Board— By ceding them to° 


the Vizier we strengthen eur alliance with him, we 

make him more dependent upon us as he is more ex- 
~ 

posed to the hostilities of the Mahrattas ; we render a 


junction between fim and them, which has been some — 


times apprehended, morally impossible, since® their 
pretentions te Corah will be a constant source of ani- 
mosity between thefs ; we free ourselves from the ex- 
pense and all the dangers attending either a remote 
property or a remote connection’; we adhere literally 
tothe limited system laid down by the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors; we ‘are no longer under the necessity 
of exhausting the wealth of our own proyinces in the 
pay and disbursements of our brigades employed at a 
distance beyond them; but by fixing the sum to be 
paid -by the Vizier for their servicés at their whole ex- 
" pense, and by removing every possible cause for their 
passing our-own borders, but at his requjsitiog and for 
his defence, we provide effectually tor the protection 
of our frontier, and reduce the expenses of dur army 
even in employing it ; and, lastly, we acquire a net sum 
of 50 lakhs of rupees most seasonably, obtained for the 
\ relief of the Company’s necessities, ahd.the deficient 
circulation of the currengy of the provinces.” The 
plea put forward by’ Mill that the Eiaperor deserved 
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more generous treatment®on aceount of his having 
bestowed on the English the Dewannée of Bengal, 
eBehar and Orissa, is met by the following remarks of 
Hastings—" Whatever policy suggested | the first idea 
of the tribute, and whatever title he 1Aay be conceived 
to have had to the payment of it while he remained 
under our protection and united his fortune with ours, 
his late conduct has forfeited every claim to it, and 
made it éven dangerous to allow it, even if the resources 
of Bengal and the exigencies of the Company could 
any longer admit of it. Our conduct towards him ha& 
certainly afforded matter of admiyatién to the whole 
people of Hindoostan, whether they construe it as the 


‘effect of a mistaken principle of duty, the just return 
e 


of benefits*received, or attribute it to some hidden 
cause. We have persevered with a fidelity unknown 
to them in An unshaken alliance to a pageart of our 
ow creation, and lavished on #jm the wealth of this 
copntty, which is its blood, although not one of his 
owrt natural subjects has ever afforded’ him the least 
phdge voluntary obedience, although’ our consti- 
tuents haa’e beer? compelled to withholdsthe legal claims 
of our own sovereign, although we have loaded them 
‘with an accumulated debt*of a crore and,a half of 


_tupees, almost, the exact amount of the sums remitted 


for the use of a man who inereyurn has ungratefully 
. se *. . * 
deserted and sjnce headed armies against us. It is 
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“tae, ee, 
unjust to argue, in eupport*of bis pretensions on the 
Company, that the tribute is no more than a reason- 
able acknowledgment fos the favour which they re-, 
ceived from ‘him in the grant of the Dewannee, They 
gave him all, They received nothing from him, but a 
presumptuous gift of what was not“his to give, but 

. what they had. already acquired by their own power, 
the same power to which he was sh to for his 
crown, and even for his existence.” 

On the 24th June, 1773 call left Calcutta? for 
Benares, where it was arranged he should«have an 
interview withthe Vizier of Oude. Before his 
departure he had received letters from him com- 
plaining of the treachery’ and breach of faith of 
the Rohilla chiefs, and expressing a desife to invade 
and conquer their country. The situation of the 
Rohilla country which the Vizier proposed’ to conquer 
is described by Hastings as follows: “It lies open 
to the south. It is bounded on the west by ‘the 
Ganges, and” on the north and east by the njountains 
of Tartary. It is to the province of Oude, j ieenespect 
_both to its geographical and political relation , exactly 
what Scotland was to England before the reign of 
Queen Eljzabeth.”+ In the earliest times the country 
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* Secret Select Committee's, Proc., 4th October 1773, Vol. I page 51, 
a 
+ Memoirs of Warren Hastings, by Gl ig, Volume Ifpage 358. 
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Se 
bore the name of Kathe?, and was peopled by a highly 
civilized Aryan race. In 1290 it ,was brought into 
subjection to the Mussulman rule, ond’ in the days of 
the Great Moghul emperors it was ruled by a succes- 
sion of Moghul governors appointed from Delhi. 
About 1673 two brothers, named Shah Alum and Hus- 
sein Khan, adventurers from Afghanistan, settled in 
Kather # and obtained some small employments under 
the officers of the Moghul Government, but neither of 
them adopted the country as a pactiaeiici residence. 
Hussein Khan had a slave, Daud Khan, who, when 
his master returned to Afghanistan, was permitted to 
proceed to India to seek his fostune# Daud Khan 
was a man endowed with considerable military skill 
and bravery, and he quickly got around him a numer- 
ous band of Afghan followers. For the good service 
he rendered the Emperor in defeating a body of Mah- 
rajtas he was granted a smalfedistrict. The adven- 
ture? rewarded the Emperor’s generosity ‘by taking 
setvice® with the Raja of. Kumaon, whp was at war 
with thi empire. The Raja, however, having grown 
suspicjous of the fidelity of Daud, ihvited? him to a 
friendly meeting, made him a prisener,eand killed him 


* by cutting off his feet, and extracting the sinews from 


_ the stumps. »Daud’s adopted son at once took posses- 


ey, 

Kather, shortly speaking, is the name of the north-eastern portion of 

the modern Rohileugd lying beyond, the Ramganga,* 
e 


sion of his estates and plac&d himself at the head of 
his forces. He was at the time only a lad of fourteen 
years, but strength of character and ability compen- , 
sated for lack,of years. By, birth he belonged to the 
Jat caste, but the Afghan adventurer during one of his 
campaigns finding him amongst some of.his prisoners 
took a fancy to-himgadopted him, made him a Mussul- 
man and named him Ali Mnhammad.* Ali Muhammad 
on his accession turned his attention to the extension 
of his dominion, and .py his skill and courage sdébn 
made himself supreme throughout the Kather «region, 
which henceforward was known by the name of Rohil- 


eund, on account ef the Afghans who followed the 

i 
e - 

* This account of Ali’s origin is, no doubt, extremely distageeful to the Pa- 





thans themselves. That their hero should have been born ¢f a by no means 
exalted Hindu caste, that he should have been a captive taken in petty war, 
and adopted «on of a slave, grates on their feelings. They pifer to consider 
him the son of Shah Alam, Buy that he was what we have here: described 
him is shown by the best contemporary authority as weil as by a common 


saying of the piniins themselves :— Ong 
. 
“ Aise se ate dekho Parbhu ke that, ‘ . « 
Aonla k4 f4ja bhayo Bakauli ka Jat.” e *e 


* 
“ See from God's will what mighty changes spfing, am 
Bakagli’s Jat became great Aonla’s King.” © te 
—Gazetteer, N.-W, P,, Vol. ¥, Rohiteund, 


Hamilton in his * History of the Rohilla Afghans, published in 1788, 
writes: ‘‘Som@ accounts have said that Ali Muhammad was not the son« 


_ of] Daud, but by birth a Hindu, and adopted “by him. This, however, isy not 


only an incongruity (asa Hindu i is seldom or never known togbe adopted bya ‘ 


Musgsulman), but is moreover Aliggether unsupported in the original Persian 
manuscript, where he is positively mentiéned as Daud’s second son,’ 
+) 
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standard of Ali.* After enjoying for five years the 
almost undisputed sovereignty of Rohilcund, Ali Mu- 
hammad was besieged in the fortress of Bangarh, forced 
to surrender, and carried a prisoner to Delhi. He had 
only been six months a prisoner when some five or six 
thousand Pathans appeared before the palace at Delhi 
and demanded his surrender. The capital being bare 


* “The Rohillas or Ruhilas were Pathans, that is to say, men of Afghan 
or Baluch. extraction, Their name is said to mean, in some transmontane 





language, Aillmen. Why it should have been applied todhe Pathans of what’ 


is now called Rohilcund, rather than to other adventurers of similar origin, it 
is difficult to say.”— Gazetteer, N.-W. P,, Vol. V, Rohilcund. 

Millin Volume II, page 326, in a note, writes as follows: ‘ This district, 
which gave its name to the Rohillas, a people considerable in the History of 
British India, is said by Major Stewart, on hits | Persian authorities, to have 
been the original seat of the Afghans, whose mountainous country (Roh sig- 
nifies a mountainous country ; and Rohillas, nyountaineers or highlanders) 
extended, acco’ ling to the same authority, in length from Sewad and Bijore 
to the town of®Sui, in Bukharest, and in breadth, from Hussin to Rabul.”— 
Stewart's Bengal, page 127. 

Mr. Horacv’ Hayman Wilson, in commenting on this passage, writes.— 
« There is some curious blundering either by Stewart or the authorities he has 
foll§wed in these statements; and if the latfer, it is extraordinary that he 


; skould®have cited them without correction, What contiguity could Bukhatest 


possibly have to any part of the Afghan country, and Where are Hussin and 
Rabul? érishta, furnishes a more atcurate version. Rob extends in length, 
he says, fram Sewad> and Bijore, to Sui, in the district of Bhukkur, ‘and in 
breadth fron?’ Husun Abdal to Kabul. According to him Roh means mountain 
in the Afghan language, but no such term occurs in the list of Pushtu words 
collected by Mr. Elphinstone, nor in a Pushtu vocybulary, compiled by 
Mohabbet Khan, of which a manuscript is in the library of the East India 
Company ; Roh is tere explainad to be the name of an extensive country, 
intermediate betwoen Iran and T Laran, bounded on the north by Kash- 
kur, on the south Sy Baluchistan, cn the vest, by Herat, and Kashmir on the 
east ; being in fact the country of the Afghahs. it may be doubted if this de- 
scription is very accarate ; Roh seems to offer traces ‘of the older appellation of 
a district of more limited extent, or Arachosia. ‘A town called Roh-kaj is 
noticed by Ibn Haki not far from Ghizni. am W, 
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of troops the Emptror was compelled to yield. 
He appointed "Alj to the governorship of a district 
north of Delhi, but kept ‘two of his sons as hos- 
tages. Shortly after this Ahmed Khan, the Chief 
of the Abdalies, who, after the death of Nadir Shah, 
had united the Afghan states into off monarchy, 
invaded India. Alistook advantage of the embarrasg- 
ment of the empire to marcn into Rohilcund an& re- 
establish his syay over his own dominion; and when 
in the same year a new emperor mounted the imperial 
throne he procured an imperial firman conferring on 
him almost the whole of Rohilcund.+ He was busy 
establishing his avthority on a firm basis when 
he was struck with,a mortal illness. His elder sons 
were captives in Afghanistan, his younger ¢Sons were 
too young to take an active part in the adminis- 
tration. Simmoning his chiefs around him “Ali named 
his third son his successor as long as his elder 
bréthers did not return, and appointed Rahmat Khafi, 
the son of,Shah Alum, to béd protector. or Te- 
gent. He was to be assisted in thé task cof gov 
ernment bY three principal chiefs. All swort on the 
Koran to be faithful to the interests of Ali's children 


and all betrayed their trust. The territory was divided ; 


_ among the children and chiefs, and Rahmag took the 
most important portion*and became head of the Rohilla 
confederacy.,  * ‘ « 
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When war broke out Betweenthe English and the 
Vizier of Oudh, Sujah-ul-Dowlah sought the wid of the 


» Rohillas, and the son of Rahmat Khan was despatch- 


ed with six thousand men to assist him. He was 
present at the battle of Patna, when ‘the Vizier’s army 
was compelled to retire to Buxar. After the decisive 
victory of Buxar, Sujah-ul-Dowlah again sought the aid 
of Rahmat Khan to check the advance of the English, 
He joined the Vizier with three thousand men, and the. 
tw@ allies were in May 1765 ,defeated by General 
Carnaceat Kura. Six years after this the Mah- 
‘rattas invaded Rohilcund and plundered and 
destroyed all before them. The Rohilla chiefs 
retired into the dense forests of, the Terai, where 
they remaffied inactive in their intrenchments for 
four months. The Vizier fearing that the Mahrat- | 
tas might Invade his territory advanced with some 
English battalions under the command of General Sir 
Rebett Barker, the Commander-in-Chief of the Bengal 
Army, ta the borders of Oude. Negotiations were 
opened with the Rohilla chiefs regarding the mea- 
sures to be taken for the expulsion of the Mahrattas 


_ from Rohilcund. Hafiz Rahmat visited the camp of 


“Sujah-ul-Dowlah, and a. treaty between the Yizier and 
himself on thespart of the Rohilla sardars was agreed 
upon. ¢ To give greater validity and effect to the 


treaty in the mmds of the contracting parties; it was 
0 
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executed and sworn to in the presence of the* English 
Commander-in-Chief and countersigned by him (June 


1772). It would be difficult to construct a docu- | 


ment more simple and explicit. The Vizier under- 
took “ether by peace or war” to drive the Ma- 
hrattas out of Rohilcund, and to do so again if 
they again invaded the land after the “rainy season.” 
In return the Rohilla sardars promised: to pays the 
Vizier — a little over three years forey lakhs 
of. rupees. ‘The Mahrattas shortly after withdrew 
and the Rohillas emerged from their mountain 


€ 


fastness.* ‘ 

The treaty was signed in June; and in November, 
when the floods ofthe rainy season had subsided, the 
Mahrattas again advanced towards the Ganges with 
the intention of invading Rohilcund. It was known 
that Rohilcund was only regarded by them®as the most 
accessible highway td Oude, and an English brigade 
at the request of the Vizier occupied his kirfgdem. 
_When news.arrived that the Mahmttas were approach- 
ing Ramghat where the Ganges couldwasily’ hé crosséd, 
the Oude and English troops marched to the borders 


of Rohilcundcto check their advance, and surprised the. 


Mahrattas just as they were on the point of crossing 


“the river, at a ford five miles ine Ramghat. March- | 


ing up the river théy found a large ‘body of the 





* History of the Robille, Afghans by Hamilton, 
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enemy encamped: on the other bayk who opened fire 
upon them with their heavy guns. The fire of the 
Mahrattas was quickly silenced, and with some haste 
they removed their camp to safer gfound. The English 
crossed in pursuit but the chase was fruitless, On 
their return they found that Rahmat Khan had joined 
the Vizier. He had, in order‘to avoid paying the sub- 
Sidy, been making overtures to the Mahrattas, but 
finding that, owing to the rapid and victorious move- 
ments of the English, treachery and procrastination, 
were no longer possible, he joined Sujah-ul-Dowlah. 
On the English fell the task of checking the further 
advance of the Mahrattas and driving them from Ro- 
hilcund.* Shortly after they iad been compelled by 
the unifed armies to retire beyond the borders of Ro- 


hilcund news reached them of disturbances at Poona,# 
a 








* Intelligence of these movements quickened the action of the allies, and 
an, English detachment was with all speed sent to check the further passage 
of the Mahrattas, A body of about 4,000 Mahratta horse were surprised in 
‘the act’ of crossing by°a ferry some five miles below Ramghat; but on the , 
appeafance of the hostile force they retreated scatheless to the southern bank 
and the"F-nglish pursued their march up the river to Asadpur, thdleby separat. 
ing thé division of Besaji from that of Holkar, which, .as already mentioned, 
had started for the Moradabad district. On arrivjng at the bank of the 
Ganges near Asadpur the Britisho were assailed by ajfcannonade from the 
Mabratta artillery across the river, But our guns replied with such effect 
that those’ of the enemy were silenced, and the Mahrattas with some precipi- 
tation removed their camp to safes ground. On the following day Rahmat, 
finding further piocrastination impossible joined Sujah-ul-Dowlah, It was now 


- atranged that the English should’account forthe Mahratlas under Besaji, 


while the combined armies of Sujah-ul-DowJah and the Rohillas shduld pursue 


e o 
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and the main body marched to the capital of the 
Deccan 

The Vizier now demanded from the Rohillas pay- 
ment of the sum die under the treaty, but they sbuf- 
fled and hesitated till at length Sujah-ul-Dowlah deter- 
mined to take possession of their country as a recom- 
pense for their breach ot faith. At the interview which 
took place at Benares, the Vizier had broached this 
matter to Hastings; who makes the following mention 
of it in his report to the Board: ‘“ The Vizier,” he 
writes, “ was at firstevery desirous of the assistance of 
an English force to put him in possession of the Ro- 
hilla country lying north of his dominions and east of 
the Ganges. This has‘long been a favourite object of 
his wishes, and you will recollect that the first{occasion 


of my late visit was furnished by a proposal of this” 


kind. He had certainly just grounds of resentment 
against the chiefs of this nation, who had not only 


failed in their engagements to pay him forty lakhs°ofe , 


rupees for his” protection against the Mabrattas, but 


the force of Holkar. Sir Robert Barker’s brigade crossed the Ganges at 
Ramghat, but Besaji, avoided an action, and decamped with sach speed 
that the English were able to re-cross over into the Budaun district on the 
following day. 8 

Here they found that, owing to mutual syspicion, and perhaps to some 
quarrel about the subsidy, Sujafi-ul-Dowlah and Hafiz Rahmat had remained 
inactive. It was therefore left for General Garker to expel Aolkar from Rohil, 
cund, and marching towards Sambhal he performed that opédation without the 
least opposition (1773).—Gasettzer of Rokiicund—Budeyn, page 113. Hamil. 
ton's Rohillas, pages 194 and 195¢ p 
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had actually supplied them with money when they 
appeared in arms against him. He offered to make 
the Company a consideration for this service ofy forty 
lakhs of rupees besides the stipdlated sum for the ex- 
penses of our troops, but hé afterwards laid aside this 


design, fearing that it would disable him from ful fill- 


ing his engagements for Corah and, Allahabad. I en- 

close for your observation No, 10, the original agree- 
if 

ment o¢ the Rohilla chiefs witnessed by General 


, 5) 
Barker ; No. 11, a translation of the same; No. 12, a 


translation of a letter which 1 received from Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, in whose name the agreement was ra- 
tified ; and No. 13, atranslation of a,narrative delivered 
to me by the Vizier in reply to it.* The measures to 
be pursued for his security on that quarter must there- . 
fore be defermined by future occurrences. I was 
pleased thatghe urged the scheme of this expedition no 
further, as it would have led our troops to a distance 
from gur own borders which I would wish ever to avoid, 
althoughsthere are powerful arguments to recommend 


” 8 ° 
it.’ 3, ° 
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* See Appendix I. 
+ Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 4th October 1772) Vol. 4, page 51. 
° Mill's remarks concerning Rahmat Khan’s breach of faith are a character- 
istic example of his special pleading and inaccuracy: ‘ The unhappy Rohil- 
‘Jas, it seems, procraatinated and evaded, with respect to the demand which 
was now violently mode upon them tor payfinens of the formerly stipulated 
price of defence—a payment which hadynot been earned, since they had never 
been defended ; whielf tie ey were not able to pay, Since their country had been 


° db 





ome at variance with the treaty which he signed, and 
ie etal a illpable falsehood when he states ge 





ae 4 desitiog that I would enter into no terms with the 
ied Mabhrattas, and they would give me back my engage- 
_ ment for forty lakhs of rupees, and do everything both 
for my present and future security.” * He had, the 
oy to conclude as follows: “ But at length they 
- Teft everything ‘unfinished, and after temporizing fe? a 
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_ homes, leaving me Still a prey to the Mahrattas. You 

Hs, It is a point which requires justice and consideration.” 
The Nawab with much greater justice accuSes Rahmat’ 

- Khan of breach of faith and treachery. "He. writes: 


het also‘ called to me Hafiz Rahmat Khan aad the 
eee : 2 





“repeatedly ravaged and stript; of which the exaction was in reality .a Fraud 

_ _, since the return for it was never intended to be made; which it was nd 
wonder they were reluctant to pay to the man who was impatidut to ‘assail 
them, and whom the use of their money would only strengthen if their de- 
struction.” Mill loses” sight of the fact that by the terms of th “treaty it was 

; “agreed that tue payment should be made if the Mahrattas wet® driven out 

vee “either by peace or war,” and that they were driven out by the Vizier rene? 


i me the assistance of thé"English, 


Be \ i * Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 4th’ October 1773, Vol. I, page 60, 





Appendix page 3. ‘ Se. : 
ee Beto Bitto 4th October 1773, Vol. I, page 61, 
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oe time with the Mahrattas, returned to their own 


are no doubt acquainted with all these proceedings. 


Hafiz Rahiist Khan in Kis letter Som srafaments: i 


as Fy 
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others who had taken ptotectidh under the hills, and a 
replaced them on their former focting in the posses- 





sion of their country. My friend General Barker is 


well acquainted with these circumstances, in whose 
presence they entered into an engagement for the pay- 
ment of forty lakhs of rupees, and pledged their faith 
and religion for its performance.» In the sequel they 
did not remain steady to this agreement, but in the 
height ®f the rains, antecedent to every other person, 
Zabitta Khan first went and gonnected himself with 
the Mahrattas, and Hafiz Rahmat Khan sent the holy 
Koran, which contains the religion of the Mussulmen, 
to the Mahrattas asa token of kis friendship.# He 
also gave them five lakhs’ ot rupegs and established a 
friendship "and «good understanding with them. The 
whole world are well acquainted that envoys from 
Hafiz Rahfuat were with the, Mahrattas, and treated : 
wifh them in the above manner. Myself#continuing 
firm snd steady to my engagements, I-proceeded in 


- concert swith the English troops from Fyeabad to the 


assistants of tlre Rohillas and arrived by successive 
marches %0 Ramgliat. I previously acquainted Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan that he should make preparation, and 
“that I should shortly aryve and act in conjurfction with 


-him. As Hafez Rahmat #han had entered into: in- 


trigues with tht Mahrattas, notwithstanding I was near 


him, and the Mahrattas at*a consylerable distance, he _ 
D2 








nevertheless unger vafious pretensions and evasions~ 


drew near the Mabratta army to such a degree that 


- the morning when I arrived with the English forces 
and came upon the Mahrattas, Hafiz Rahmat Khan 


was within seven or eight coss of them, when ‘from 
necessity only he came and waited on me. I am 
certain that if I had been four gurries later with the 


English forces, he would have joined the Mabrattas 


and fallen upgn me; and that only from my near 


ee approach he was compelled to come to me. Aftor- 


wards when the Mahrattas could not face the English 
forces and myself, and set out for the Deccan, Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan did aot pay me a single daam on ac- 
count of the agreement executed in presence of the - 
General as aforementioned : nor did he treat me with 


y . oe 
that respect or present me with the customary pre- 


Sents, which are used amongst mankind a§ marks of 
friendship and hospitality. ”’* *y 
Mill asserts that Hastings inserted the paragraph 


; regarding the Rohillas in his report because’ with a 


view to the future, it was politic to Bains that the 


Aa showed at first a desire to obtain EnglisHf assist- 
ance rar the ‘seizure of the Rohilla country it was 
oe 








MILL’S CHARGES AGAINST HASTINGS. — 
lished.” With regard*to Ha8tings’ wremark that he. 
was pleased that the Vizier urged she scheme of the 
expedition no further as it would have led our troops 
to a distance, Mill writes: “ Yet we kave it from his. 
pen ‘that he ‘ encouraged’ the Vizier to the enterprise | 
as what promised to be of the greatest advantage to 
the Company.4* Mill also states that “It was agreed 
betyeen the Nawab ‘Vizer and the President that when- 
ever the time convenient for the extirpation of the 
Reohillas should arrive, the assistance of the English 
should, not be wanting, and that the agreement re- 
specting the Rohillas which it had been settled between 
the President and Vizier might be conveniently kept 
out of the ostensible treaty was wholly suppressed. Wissran 

The charge brought by Mill that Hastings had 
withheld from his colleagues information segarding 
his negottions with the Vizier, and that the agree- 
ment made by him with the Nawab respecting the 
Rohtllas was kept out of the treaty, wase answered by 
Hastings when it*was first brought agwinst him by 
Prancif-s "1 fgund him” [the Vizier], he wrote to the 
Directors, « still equally bent on the design’ of redu 
ing the Rohillas, which I encouraged, &s I had before! 
* done, by dwelling on tke advantages whiclf he would — 
- derive from its success, hut objecting with great force 
EO Hea Te eens Sa a ee 









# Mig’s History of India, Volume:III, page 399. 
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“Gib ones of the ‘cae seafticting us from nee 


‘remote schemes of conquest, to which therefore : 
could not assent without such conditions obtained in 
. return for it as samight obviate their displeasure and win 
their sanction to so hazardous and unauthorized a 
‘measure. I fear not to quote these expressions ad- ~ 
‘dressing myself to éair and unbiassed judges who will 


Ye 


not infer my real sentiments fromethe style and aggu- 


ment of a political negotiation. ”*, In commenting on 
' aletter written by General Clavering, Mr. Monsen, 
, and Mr. f Francis, Hastings wrote as follows: , 


“{ have loomed: observed that I informed, Messrs. Lawrell, 
Vansittart, and Lambert, who were deputed with’me by the 


Board, of every circumstagce that passed during the whole — 


| course of the negotiation, but. it was unnecessary that these _ 
circumstances should be recorded, when «they chad become 
' entirely foreign to the terms of the treaty. The Rohilla ex- 
a pedition was /aid aside, of more properly, it fad not been 

adopted, for the Vizier’s proposal on this subject had never 


‘fe been ratified. It is true an option remained with the Vizier” 


to'tenew this subject, but an option also remained cwithethe 
* administration either to reject or assent toit. t so kappened 
om that he did,renew, the subject; but at the time of @oncluding 
e Benares treaty, it appeared probable to me thai Ke would 
t renew it; dnd where was the occasion for loading our 
re records with the particulars ‘of transactions which had been® 
.yoluntarily laid aside by the Vizier who was the interested | 
Tiparty in them, especially, as they had been “unreservedly — 










oe: x * Secret Select Committee's Proc., 8th December 1994," Vol, I, page 143. 








hae by Giele ané@ the megnbers who had ee 
‘meto the other members of the administratton in private in- 
tercourse. If he had renewed the propogal, it was then time 
enough to enter upon a public discussion of this matter, when 
it became a measure of administration and was decided upon | 
by them, This is precisely the case with the measure in 
question. Advantages were drawn from the Vizier’s eager~ 
ness to pursue it which were happily retained by the Com- 
peny, when the object of them had béen struck out of the 
treaty. If he never had renewed it! these advantages would 
have remained with the Company ; when he did renew it, 1 ~ | 
thaught it but common justice to pgint out Yo the Board the 
concessions which this consideration had induced him ‘to ie 
grant. There were no positive engagements entered ints, 
relative to this matter, It remained with~the Board ta a8 
determine what influence these circumstances should have in a 
their decisions, and the question ‘whether the Vizier should’ 
or should nét be assisted in attacking the Rohillas’ remained 
open and entire*for the decision of the Board, If these 
circumstancgs had ‘some weight in the judgment of the 
Baard, it does not follow that they were positive engagements, 
_ Thé ord secret is next used, surely not for caridid purposes, —__ 
arti fs applied to my having withheld from the Court of 
Directors’ information. respecting the Rohilla expedition, when 
I*had nosinformatjon to RARE. to them, but that the _ 











expedlitjog*was laid aside. ’ é é > 

“In the strictures which the gentlemen’ of the majori 
emake upon past transactions,, having a complete viéw 
everything that, has happened, they reason whon even 

* respecting my ¢onduct before they had taken place, and secm™ - 

to condemn mé for not having seen into futurity. Whenthe 

Vizier, after beigg so eager tp adopt the Rohilla expedition, 

¥ ; 
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all at once gave it up, although 4 had conceded part of the 
terms upon which it was to have been undertaken, it did not 
appear to me probible that he would have renewed the pro- 
posal, or that future circumstances not lying within the reach “ 
of human foresight would happen to recommend it; but the 
gentlemen of tne majority, knowing that the Rohilla expedi- 
tion was afterwards adopted, accuse me for not having 
entered into a full discussion and explanation of that subject, 
at a time when I hd little reason to expect it would ewer 
take place. I certainly thought it, possible, and this és the 
plain meaning of the words used in my report upon the 
subject, véz., ‘ that the measures to be pursued for his security 


in that quarter must be determined by future occurrences.’ 


That is, if the Rohilla would pay the forty lakhs due from 
them and join in a scheme of defensive alliance with the 
Vizier, the measure cto be pursued for his security in that 
quarter would be to afford the Rohillas protection. If, on the 
contrary, they gave encouragement to the enemy or refused 
to pay the forty lakhs, the measures to be pursued for his 
security in that quarter would be to drive outpthe Rohillas 
and reduce the country occupied by them wien the line of 
his dominion, "* : 


Hastings was both surprised.and mortified’ to 
receive, shortly after his return to Calcutta, a letter from 
the Nawab stating ‘‘I have now detérminéé ¢o'take 
poss&esion of the country on the Doab, which formerly 


belonged to the Rohillas and i is now possessed by the’ 


o 





c v 


* Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 16th Janyary 1775, Vol. I, page 178 
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VIZIER’S PROPOSAL TO ATTACK RAHMAT KHAN. 4t 
Sislesiian For this pnefon I ghall shortly despatch 
my army thither and shall also follow wmysélf, Should 
I, therefore, have pica sion for the assistance of the 
English forces to carry on my operations inthat country, 
I desire to ‘know what is your pleasure,—whether you 
will letme have those forces when I shall call for 
them, or you will not?”* A month later the Nawab 
wrote: ‘1 have before written you several letters, 
which y@u may have received, 1 have now learnt that 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan and other sardars Have intentions 
of,taking possession of Etawah and the rest of the 
country belonging to the Mahrattas. I therefore 
write to inform you that if such is, their intention, I 
will not put up with it, but shall undoubtedly under- 
take an exptdition against them; for, in the first place, 


they have not made good a single daam of the forty 


lakhs of rup¥es, according to their agreement, and in 
the*next they are now going to take possession of 
anather country. This I will never submit to, and am 
theréfore* determined to punish them. During our 
interview*at Benares we had some conversation on this 
subject, aad it was then-agreed on that’ I shéuld pay 
to the Company the sum of forty lakhs of rupees 
after the expulsion of the Rohillas, and R2,10,000 


monthly on account of the English brigade during my 
CJ Ld 








* Secret Select Committee's Proc,,g6th November 1773s Vol. I, page 76. 
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operations in, the Rehilla country ;-and that* I should 


with the asSistapce of the English forces endeavour to- 
punish and exterminate the Rohillas out, of their, 


you, I desire to know whether you will assist me with 
the English forces, or you will not. “*% 


The Select Gommittee came to the conclusion 
“that should the Viser persist in his intentions. 


. ’ ® : 
with respect to the’ Rohilla country, ard deter- 
mine to prosecute, the enterprise with steadiness 


to a conclusion, this Government, considering the _ 


strict alliance ‘and) egagements which subsist _be- 


tween. the-Company and Sujah-ul-Dowla, and par- | 
ticularly what passed between the Vizier and the 


President at the conference at Benares, cannot on this 
occasion refuse him support and assistatice ; that the 
terms proposed by the Vizier appear highly advan 
geous to the Company, not only on atcount of the 
sum whichis ultimately stipulated as a consideration 


for this service, but by immediately relieving ‘them 


from the heavy expense of a large “parté of their 
army. Provided, therefore, full assufance 4n¢ security 


~ .cam be obtained of the Vizier’s intention and ability to 


make good the many payments which will in this eveht 


be due to the Company. Rgeairad that the and 








®. Secret Select Comnyttee’s Prot., 26th NovemMer 1773, Vol. I, page 76. 
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country. If,therefore, these terms are agreeable to 





ra 


- Brigade now eunveted at’ Dinapore be, ordered te) 


imarch on the Vizier’s requisition. ”* 

. The Committee alsb agreed that the President be 
requested to prepare an answer to the Vizier’s letters. 4 
Hastings in the answer informed the Nawab that with 
respect to the Doab he was his own master to act in 
whatever manner he should deem most fitting for the. 
advancement or security of his own affairs, but that 
the order§’ of the Company were, peremptory that he 
shoukd not suffer their arms to be carried’ beyond the 
ine of their own boundary and those of His Excel- 
Wlency, their ally.x “Concerning the country of the 
Rohillas,"”’ Hastings wrote, “whateyer was formerly 
proposed at Benares, that | am now equally ready ‘to’ 
agree to—that is, the brigade which is now at Dina- 
pore shall march whenever you require it, to join you, 
and proceed with you into the country of the Rohillas, 
whicls lies north of your dominions, to assist you in the 
entire réduction of it; and Your Excellency, on your 
part, will Supply them monthly with the stipulatedssum 
of R2,10,d00 for.*their expenses, and, whenever the 
country. shall be so far conquered that’ you shall re- 
main in possession of it, although the enemy may lurk » 
in the hills and jungles, of,a few refractory zemindars, 
as is usual, may withhold their allegiance, and Your 


o 





. 


* Secret Svlect Comihittee’s Proc., auth November 1773, Vol. 1, pageg7. 
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Excellency shall dismiss fhe Sitgdde:; ; you will, on its 
departure, pay, forty lakhs of rupees to the Company 








as a consideration for that service. To prevent future 
misunderstanding I have been thus explicit. I must beg 
leave further to add that if the expedition shall be once 
undertaken, it will be absolutely necessary to persevere 
in it, until it shal] be accomplished ; you will therefore 
reflect.whether it will ve in your power to make the 
above payments punctually with others which are 
already due, and whether you can resolve on going 
through with the undertaking. If you are not certain of 
accomplishing these necessary points, 1 must request 
that you will suspend the execution of your undertaking 
till a more favourable time, ’’* 


Some doubts having arisen concerning the regula- 


rity of the issue by the Select Committee on their own» 


sole authority of the order directing “that the and_ 


Brigade should march on the requisition of the Vizier 


it was agreed that their proceedings together* with 


Hastings’sletter should be submitted to“the whole 
Council. The President also laid beforesthe Board a 
minute in which, after pointing out the grédter proba- 
bility of thé Mahrattas and Rohillas joining in hostili- 
ties against the Vizier than tkat they should continue: in 
war against one another, he discusses the advantage 


* 








* Secret Select Committee’s Prec., 26th Novemer 1773, Vol. I, page 78. 
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“hich would result,to the Vizies, the ally of’ the 
Company, and to the Company itself, from’ his posses+ 
sjon of that part of Rohilla which is the object of the 
expedition now proposed.” ‘Our ally,” he writes, 


“ would obtain by this acquisition a complete compact 
state shut in effectually from foreign invasions by the 
Ganges, all the way from the frontiers of Behar to the 
mountains of. Thibet, while he would remain equally 
accessible*to our forces from the above provinces 
either, for hostilities or protection. It “would give 


him wealth, of which we should partake, and give him | 


security without any dangerous increase of power. 
it would undoubtedly, by bringing his frontier nearer 
to the Mahrattas, to whom singly he would be no 
match, render him more dependent on us and cement 
the union moré firmly between us. I must further de- 


clare that | regard as none of the most inconsiderable . 


benefits to the Company from this measure, besides 
the forty lakhs held out to us, the easing them imme- 
diately of the burthen of one-third of their whole army, 
while at the same time it is employed usefully for their 
interests and conveniently wi Not es up its own dis- 


cipline and ‘practice in war. 


e But though Hastings was convinced ‘of the -Pro- 
pricty of the expedition, He doubted its expediency at 


epee. 4 See 








° 
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that particular tina “He diel Sockamel to alle : 
- Board that ‘ he is greatly embarrassed i in coming toa — 
decision in consequence of what passed between the . 
"Vizier and himself at Benares. ‘ The Board,” hea 





writes, “ will recollect that‘this very country was includ- 
ed in the line of defensive operations which they thought — 


fit to adopt last year in support of the Vizier, and it is 
now necessary to acquaint them more fully that the 
Vizier at the interview did propose this expedition to 
me, and earnestly solicited my assistance. Tjat I 
regarded this request as a lucky circumstance in the 
negotiation, and availing myself of it as the means‘of 
purchasing the Vizier’s compliance in the other measute — 
which was the principal object of my commission, I 
consented to it, engaging to assist him inthe enterprise 
on the conditions with which the Board are already ‘om 
acquainted. Afterwards from a suspicion*of his own 
ability to make good so many pecuniary engagements 
at once as those he had come under, he himself made 
the proposal for suspending the Rohilla expedition, 
but the aadwion which took its rise from ‘tg vtz., that 


the future payment of the extra charges ‘ef,thie army 


“sent at any fime to his assistance should be fixed at 
R2,10, opo per month fora brigade, was still allowed to _ 
yh be made an article of the new treaty ; and it was further 


«agreed that the stipulation for Corzh, which I had 


a biloe t jaised with difficulty to forty- -five agin ofrupees, 








should now be made. fifty in considegation of his being ng 

a exempted from the additional burehen of the projected ” 

® campaign and better enabled to fulfil his other pay- _ 

ments.”* Hastings felt “that a direct refusal after 
what passed would have an unfriendly aspect, and 
might admit of the construction of artifice andi insin- 


cerity in our dealings with him,”»and for this Teason, he 
aajorass the Board, “he had in the letter expressed 
consent to the expedition in terms which, if he agrees 
{o them, are most likely to secure the advantages hoped 
from. it, but which are more likely to make him relinquish 
the design.” The Board concurred heartily with the 
President ‘‘in wishing to avoid the expedition pro- 
posed; without entering into a discussion of the pro- _ 
priety of such an enterprise on general principles, the_ * 
Board see in their full force all the circumstances of — 
doubt as to its present expediency which the President _ 
has so clearly set forth, and they are also sensible of — 
thé embarrassment which he lies under from what : 
passed on,the subject between him and the Vizier at 
* Benares. They are equally solicitous to save the 
honour’of the Company and watch’ over its interests, 
and for that reason they approve of the letter now ‘i 
before them, which seems equally calcul4ted to save ba 
* both. The conditions, if accepted, would undoubtedly __ 


" 
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- secure the greatest possible advantages trom such en- 
 terprise, but they appear to them more calculated to 
drive the Vizier into a refusal, which is what they trust in, 
as its most probable and almost infallible consequence, 
and which they wish for as the proper result of this 
proposition in the present circumstawees of affa'rs.”* 
The only member of the Board who did not concur 
in the above resolution ‘was Sir Robert Barker, the 
Commander-in-Chief, who was at that time engaged 
in a watm controversy with Hastings regarding® 
military patronage, Sir Robert Barker objected: to 
the resolution of the Board that “if the Vizier 
has the Rohilla country added to those of Oudh 
and the Provinces ofeCorah and Allahabad, he will 
be in possession of a revenue of nearly two crores and 
a half per annum, a sum that, in some future day, 
might render an enterprising genius a very trouble- 
some neighbour on the north-west frontiers of the 
~ Company’s dominions ; although we have no present® 
occasion to suSpect the sincerity of Sujah-uJ-Dowlah’s- 
attachment, to our interests, yet it Must jot be - 
forgotten that* he is an Hindustander, or that a suc- 
cessor might enter the Government with very different 
ideas and disposition, ”* bee a 

; \ * Secret Select Committee's Proc., 26th November 17%, Vol. I, page 81, 


Mill writes: “His abilities fh making out a case, though singularly great, 
were unable to produce unanimity, and it was not till af@er a long debate that 
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The letter which Hastings sent the Nawab did not, : 
however, cause him to relinquish his design. . He a¢- 
knowledged “ the receipt of the friendly letter inform- 
ing him that the English brigade is either for the 
protection of my own dominions or to assist me in my 
Operations against the Rohillas;”* and he requested 
thét a positive order sheald be sent to the Commander 
in-Chief to march the forces to the borders of Oude. 
it was impossible to temporize any longer. On the. 
rgth “February 1774 orders were issued to Colonel 
Champion to take command of the brigade marching to 
Oude, but even up to the last nioment Hastings evi- 
dently hoped that the expedition against the Rohillas 
would be® postponed, for we read—‘ As*ibe Vizier 
appears completely occupied at present in his expedi- 
tion into the Do-auba for the recovery (in bekalf of the 
King Shaw Allum) of the territory seized by the Ma ah- 
rattas, we imagine he will hardly find time this season 
to attempt anything towards the conquest “he meditates 








. , 
a decision in favour of the expedition was obtained. The assistance was 
promised on the very terms concertediand settled between him and the Vizier; 
“and yet this President had the art to persuade his colleagues, and joined with 
them in a declaration to their common masters, that these terms were so 


» favourable to the English and so burdensome to the Vizier as to render his . 


acceptance of ther, improbabie, and therefore to leave but little chance of 
their involying the English Government in a measure which the principal 
conductors of that G@*vernment were desirous to avoid.” Vol. 3, page 571. 

' # Secret Select Committee’s Proc., 13th Janwary 1774, Vol. 1, page ou. 
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Eom On the 24th of February the united Sree enters 
ed the territory of the Vizier and oa: tbe 17th of 
_ April invaded the Robilla dominions. On, he 
goth of May tke President laid before the Board - 
a letter from the Commander-in-Chief cosine 
a decisive victory over the enemy. The English 


Commander does justice to the bravery of the foe. 


“Hafiz,” he writes,’ “and his army, consisting of 
about forty thousarfd showed great bravery and_ 


- resolution, annoying us* with their artillery and 


_ rackets; they made repeated attempts to charge, bit 
/» our guns being so muchebetter served than theirs, 


kept so constant and galling a fire, that they could not 
advance, and where they were closest, there was ‘the 
greatest slaughter; they gave proofs of a "goods share, 
-- of military, knowledge by showing inclinations dg force 
_ both our flanks at the same time, and endeavouring 


’ ba . e . " . 
fe to call off our‘attention by a brisk fire on our centre.” f © 


Of the enemy about two thousind fell,smany leading 
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~ chiefs being amongst the number of the slain, * Stand-~ 
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ards,” writes-Colonel Champioa, “we have taken — 
-- without number, and above fifty pieces of cannon, but. 
: what renders the victory most decisive is the death of 


_ Hafiz Rahmat, who was killed whilst bravely rallys 
ing his people to battle; one of his sons was 
also. killed, one taken prisoner, a third returned 


‘from flight to-day, and is in the hands of Sujah.”* 


Thus fgll the great Rohilla Chief, He was endowed 
with great’ personal courage and considerable powers 
-of statesmanship, but these qualities were neutrals 
ised by his extreme prudence and caution. His great 
fault was avarice, which being united to insincerity 
led him to be distrusted by his fellow chieftains and 
paved the way to his final’ ruin. He rose to power 
by betraying the solemn trust of his friend, and the 
only ‘title he°’had to the kingdom of Rohilcund was 
the title of feaud. His character has been painted i in 
glowing colours by the enemies of Hastings, but it is 
impqssible to discover anything that would make him 
a hero or a benefactor.+ : a 


* Secret  Sefect Gogumitter's Proc,, gth May 1774, Vol. I, page 98. 


“4% How little the enemies of Hastings know about Hafiz Rahmat Khan i is 


amusingly illustrated by the fact that they confounded him with Hafiz, the ; 
fafhous poet of Shiraz, who lived only four hundred years previonsy, In the { 


Parliamentary Register there is the following passage : — 


.“ Hafiz | Rahmat, tl most éminent of their Chiefs, - as famous throughout. 
the East for the eleganse of his literature and the spirit of his poetical com- 


. positions (by which he empraniet the name of Hafiz) as for his c.urage, was 


Hoyadege tes &c.—Partliamentary Register, No. LXX| Vi page 205. 
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-In the letter which Colonel Champion sent to 
.the Board annquncing his vietory he severely criti- 
cised the conduct of the Nawab and_ his troops, 
during the engagement. He wrote: “No sooner 
was the enemy irrecoverably broke than they push- 
ed after them and got much plunder in money, 
elephants, and camels, &c., &c., &c, Their camp 
equipage (which was all standing, and pr roves that 
we came on them by surprise) with © whatever 
effects they could got carry off, fell a sacrifiee to 
the ravages of the Nawab’s people, whilst the Com- 
pany’s troops in regular order in their ranks most just- 
ly observed, ‘We have the honour of the day and 
these bandits the profit.’” + The Board, in their letter 
congratulating the Chief on his victory, remarked :— 
“So decisive an instance of the superiority of the 
Company’s arms cannot fail of reviving iz all its force 
the reputation they formerly acquited in Industan; and 
which ten years of peace had doubtless in some.degree 
weakened jn the minds of the princes of the country.” 
They complimented the troops on etheir- valour, and 
the Gefferal on his skill and the order afd discipline 
he had maintained among his men. They express- 
 f ed their special satisfaction that the General had “ from 
\ the beginning opposed and j at last obtained a stop to 
be put to the devastation of the Rohilla country by 
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the army of the Vizier, a mistaken policy altogether 


incompatible with the design of the war and repugnant - 


sto humanity, and we have a sensible pleasure in testi- 
fying our entire Approeation of your cénduct in this 
respect,” * 


The military conduct of the expedition | was en- 


tirely left to the Commander-in-Chief, but the power 


of direetipg the services to be performed was left to 


the Vizier. This division of authority led to*friction 
which rapidly grew into personal hostility between the 
two men. Every letter received from Colonel Cham- 
pion was charged with complaints against the Nawab. 
He was stated to be avaricious, cowardly, and cruel, 
vices unfortunately common to most oriental despots. 
The Commander-in-Chief was “ greatly afraid that the 
Vizier's behaviour to the family of the Nawab Hafiz 
Rahmat and to the inhabitants of his country ¢ will 
rendér our connection with him reproachful to us and 


tend to lessen that reputation of our justice which 


had heretofore prevailed in these countries.” { This 
called forth a manly and vigorous rebuke from the 
Governor. Hastings wrote: ‘It never could have 
been suspected by the Board that their orders to you 
would have tied, up your hands from protecting the 
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jalactalile, stopped ybur ears to the cries of ‘ie widow; 
and. fatherless, er shut your eyes against the | wanton 
display of oppression and-cruelty. I am totally at a, 


ae loss to distinguish wherein their orders have laid you 


under any greater restraint than your predecessors, 


‘No authority which the Roard could haye given could 


be capable of preventing the effects you mention since 


_ they could give you no centrol over the actiong of the 


Vizier further than the weight and influence of your 
counsel and advice.”,* * 

In a letter to Mr, Middleton, who had been ap- 
pointed Resident at the Court af Oudh, Hastings 


remarked:— 

Colonel Champion complains of the conduct of the Vizier 
in suffering and even ordering his troops to ravage the 
country, and in his cruel treatment of the femily of Hafiz 
Rahmat: This is a subject on which I cannot write to the 
Vizier. It might widen the breach between him ‘and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and probably influence the Nawab 
to some private revenge on the unhappy remains of Hafiz 


Rahmat’s family. I desire, therefore, that you will take an_ 


* jmmediate occasion to remonstrate with him against every act - 


a 





of cruelty or wanton violence. The coyntry js. his and the 
people his subjects. They claim by that relation his tenderest 
regard and umvemitted protection, The family of Hafiz have 
nevet injered him, but have a claim to his protection in de- 


» fault of that of which he has deprived them, Tell him that 
' the English manners-age abhorent of every species of inhu- 





* Memoirs of, Warren Hastings, by Gleig, Volume I, page 425. 





_tinstructions to ‘you generally, but urgently enforce the same 


hae 


a vanquished enemy. Require and entreat “his observance 
of this principle towards the family of Hafiz. Tell him my — 


maxims, and that no part of his conduct will @perate so pows 
-erfully in winning the affections of the English as instances © 
of benevolence and feeling. for others. If these arguments 


= manity cal ane oppression, in Sujets the gentlest se | 






don’t prevail, you,may inform him directly that you have my 


orders to insist upon a proper treatmeht of the family ‘of 


Hafiz Betpat; since in our alliance with him our national 
character is involved in every act which subjects his own to 


reprdtch, that I+shall publicly exculpate this Government 





from the imputation of assenting to such a procedure, and 
shall reserve it as an objection to any future engagements 
with him, when the present sefvice shall have beem accom- 
plished.” * » ; 


Colonel Champion, experienced in the tactics — 


of war, unfortunately thought that he was also 
a master a the tactics of diplomacy. He entered — 
into negotiations with’ Fyzoollah Khan, the only 
Rohilla Chief who had not surrendered, and, who 
proposed to pay the Nawab twenty lakhs ‘of _ 
rupees if*he would reinstate him. He also offered — 
a large *sum of money to the Compary. if they 
would usé their influence with the Vizier to grant 


“His Excellency sai¢c he, would not give him back a 


“span of his country for a crore of rupees ; that he had 


at. 
® Memoirs of Warren Hastings, by Gleig, Volume I, page 438. 
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him his request. But writes Colonel Champion:— 
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no objection to my protecting ‘Fyzoollah Khan’s per- 
son, but that’ the treasure must be considered as the 
property of His “Excellency independent. of the Eng- 
lish.” *_ Chayppion was desirous that Hastings should : 
-accept the money offered by Fyzoollah Khan, and. 
should bring pressure to bear on the Vizier to restore 
his fief in Rohilcund. But Hastings, who has been 
so often accused of lending English -troops to the 
Vizier merely for the sake of lucre, refused eto assent 
to the propdsals made on the broad ground ‘“othat 
they are diametrically opposite to the principle on 
which the Rohilla expedition was on our part under- 
taken, which was not mérely on account of the pecu- 
niary acquisition of forty lakhs of rupees to the Com- 
pany, for, although this might be an accessory argu- 
ment, it was by no means the chief obje& of the un- 
dertaking. We engaged to assist the Vizier in re- 
ducing the Rohilla country under his dominion, that 
the boundary of his possessions might be completed 
by the Ganges forming a bairier to cover them from 
the attacks and insuits to which they, are exposed *by 
his enemies either possessing or having aecess to the 
Rohilla country, Thus our alliance with him, and the 
necessity for. maintaining this alliance, so long as he 
or his successors shall desérve out’ protection, was 
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rendered ‘advantageous tb the ompany’s interest, 
because the security of his possessions from invasicn 

in that quarter is in fact the security of ours. But if 

“the Rohilla country. is delivered to Fygoollah Khan, 
the advantages proposed from this alliance will be 

totally defeated.” * ; 

Fyzoollah Khan was reputed to have, according 

to the most moderate computation, seventy-five lakhs 

of rupees‘in ready money, and Colonel Champion was 

greaaly incensed at the Vizier’s declaration that the 
treasure must be considered as his property. The 

: express stipulation that the English troops should 
serve for a certain fixed sum had barred them from 
having a share of the ‘booty captured. Colonel 
Champion considered this to be a wrong both to hims 
self and his‘men. He wrote to the Board: “ By their 
gallantry they have reduced this country, ‘and, of 
course, gained the Company half a million of money ; 
they have, moreover, been the enrichers of Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah to an immense amount ; before their faces he 
has seized .thesg riches, and he has not po en thanked 
them for their services. These matters, gentlemen, 
are in my cpinion of the highest importance, and de- 
Serve your most serious consideration. The good 
temper and forbearance of your army under ‘such 
temptation is matter of the greatest admiration, and a 


* Memoirs of Warréh Hastings, by Gleig, Volume I, pages 433 and 434. 











ee Tam gon that if some par of favour He gras 

tification for their services is not manifested, it may — 

be somewhat,dangerous ever to try an experiment of 

| this kind, again, or to put the temper and patience —_ 

of any part of -your troops so much to the— - 
/ prool. ae Hastings refused to consider the sugges- 
tion so skilfully conveved. “The very ideaj” he 

- States” in a private letter to Champion, of prizes | 

money suggests to my remembrance the former ws 

© disorders which arose in our army from this service, 
and had almost proved fatal to it, Of this cir — 
__eumtanBe you must be sufficiently apprized, and. 4 
of the necessity ‘for diseouraging every expectation 4 ~ 
‘of this kind among the troops. It is to be avoid- — * 
ed like poison.”+ Champion never fomgot the Ray 
_ buke. ‘It rankled in his mind long after and betray vj 

ed itself on more than one occasion. \ 
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THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP OF 1 INDIA, 

The termination of the Rohilla war coincides with | 
the close of Hastings’ administration as Governor of 
Bengal... By an Act passed in the Previous year the 
constitution of the Company had been greatly changed, 
and the "Government of India had mainly passed , 
“intogthe hands of the ministers of the Crown. India 
was to be ruled by a Governor General of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa, and four Councillors. The Gover- 


- nor of Bengal was converted into a Goverhof General 


in order to give emphasis to the fact that the other | 
presidencies were made subordinate to Bengal. The’ 
first Governdr General and Councillors were, accord- 
ing to the Act, to be nominated by Parliament and to 
hold office for five years, but after that the patron- 
age yeverted to the Company subject to the ap-. 
probation of the Crown. The Regulating Act of . 
1773 also. empowered the King by Charters, or 
Letters» Patent,” to erect and establish a Supreme > 
Court of Judicature at-Fort William to consist of — 
a Chief Justice and three other Judges, the new fi 
Court to have authority: over all civil, criminal, admir- ry 
alty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction given to it by 
Chaner. Warren Hastings was nominated by the Act 
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the first Governor General ; "Barwell, Clavering, Mon- — 
son, and Philip Francis were the first four Councillors. 
Barwell had excellent parts which had been improved . 
by long administrative experience; Clavering had nei- 
ther ability ‘nor tact, and he never learnt the art of 





governing his temper. He owed his appointment en- 


'tirely to Parliamentary influences. Monson was a 
brave old soldier of no poitical capacity. .Thg most 
remarkable member of the new Council was Philip 
Francis. His character has been sketched witheskill 
and fidelity by Lord Macaulay. “Junius,” he writes, 
“was a man clearly not destitute of real patriotism 
and magnanimity, a man whose vices were not of the ~ 
sordid kind. But he must also have been ayman in 
the highest degree arrogant and insolent: a man’ 
prone to malevolence, and prone to the tror of miss 
taking his malevolence for public virtue! ‘ Doest thou 
well to be angry '? was the question asked in old times 
of the Hebrew prophet. And he answered, {1 do 
‘well.’ This was evidently the temper of Junius ; and 
to this cause we attribute the savage cruelty whith 
disgraced several of his letters. No than is*se merci- 
less as he who, under a strong delusion, confounds his 
‘ entpatiics with his duties. All this we believe might 
stand with scarcely any alteration for a character of 
Philip Francis.” Had Macaulay studied the minutes 
and letters now printed he would havechad no reason 


* 








to correct or modify his judgment regarding Philip 


Francis. The minutes, like the letters of Junius, dis- 
play the same art of assuming a great moral and poli- 
tical superiority and the same art of evading difficul- 
ties, insinuating unproved charges, and ifmputing un- 
worthy motives. The minutes, like the letters of — 
Junius, are distinguished for their clear and vivid style, — 
and arg oeerere with envenomed. and highly elabora- 
ted sarcasm. In them is displayed the art which 
Franvis possessed to supreme perfection of giving the 

arguments on his side their simplest, clearest, and 
strongest expression, in disengaging them from all ex- 


‘trancous matter, and making them transparently evi- 
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dent to’the most cursory reader.* 


' On the 26th October 1774 the new Council met for 
the first time and then commenced that long quarrel 
which after distracting British India was renewed in 
England, and in which all the most eminent statesmen 
and orators of the age took an active part. Hastings 
laid before his colleagues an able minute on the reve- 
nue and 'pglitics of the country. / He explained the 
mode he ‘adopted for the collection of the ‘revenue, 


Ele earnestly offered his advice “for the® continuation __ 


,of this system with such alterations only ay the late 


: History of England in the Eighteenth Century, Lecky, Volume I, 
page ane 





voli: discussing” ‘the ‘politcal syss 4 
tem_ ‘i pty on _the Benares treaty a the | 
Rohilla Sarg which he defended on the browna: 
both of State policy and justice. His new. col. 
S leagues, who had been only a week in India and — 
had not had the, time to master even n the elements 
- . of Indian polity, condemned the treaty and denounced 
_ the war as impolitic and unjust. At the Same time — 
ae they professed their inability to arrive at any satieface 
_ tory conclusions respecting either on the mere minute _ 
of the Governor General, and they formally demanded 
the correspondence which had passed between him 
and Mr. Middleton, the Resident at the Court of | 
Oudh. As Hastings had requested Middleton: to. 
write to him without reserve, and the lettefs contained - 
a great deal that was private and confidential, Has- 
tings declined to produce them. But he freely con- 
sented to furnish his colleagues with'every sentence in _ 
” the letters which might throw light on the matter 
‘under discussion. His colleagues, however declared 
that they had only discovered on lahding* ¢ltat rc the 
reduction of the Rohillas was completed, and that our 
army about the beginning of this month was stationed _ 
aan ters the skirts of the mountains of Thibet, at 2 
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any of the ordinary maps of Ifdustah, and in this eins 
ation other lights into the nature of the negociation and” " * 


: engagements with Sujah-ul-Dowlah beyond any that 


we have yet received are undoubtedly necessary, * 
* * * Wethinka complete communication of the 
original correspondence between the late President and _ 
the Gompany’s Resident at the Darbar and the ‘Com- 
masider-in-Chief of the Ccmpany’s troops now in the 
field indispensably requisite for the information of the 
Board.”’+ Hastings adhered to his determination not 

to produce the letters, and in his minute to the Court 

of Directors, dated 3rd December 1774, he justified 
his action en the ground that there were few persons! 
in the service of any considerable trust or rank with 
whom he had not had private correspondence, and 
that it would be a dishonourable breach of confidence 


to disclose the contents of these letters. . He wrote :» 


“ My predecessors have ever followed the same rule, 
and 1 am persuaded would have thought it a dis- 
honourabte breach of confidence had they iaserted on ‘ 
the'records of the Company any letters which had 
been addressed to them as extra-official and private, f 


. without the sppeeect of -the writers of them, Lord * 
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Clive; Mr. Verelst, Mr. Cartier, Genial Smith, and 
General Sir Robert Barker are able to contradict me if 
1 have misquoted their practice, and | shall be glad 
“to appeal to them for the truth of it if there can be 
a doubt on the subject. A circumstance exactly in 
point to the present matter in dispute happened in the 
course of Colonel Smith’s correspondence with the 
Select Committee in 1766, when by some mistake the 
‘subject of a private letter from the Colonél to the 
President was only alluded to in a letter from the Ge- 
lect Committee, upon which occasion the Colonel as- 
serts his sentiments of the sacred rights of private 
correspondence in the following words: ‘I have been 
made accountable to a public Board for an unpreju- 
diced discussion of facts which ought never to have 
transpired beyond the breast of the right “honourable 
person to whom, and whom only, they were addressed ’; 
and the Select Committee, by their silence, acquiesged 
in those sentiments.”’* Hastings added: ‘One 
reason alleged by the majority for the demand which 
‘ had with so much perseverance been.made fer Colo- 
nel Champion and Mr. Nathaniel Midtletof's letters 
was that without them, and specially without those I 
withheld from them, their knowledge of the State and * 


. circumstances of the Rohilla war, which was to en- . 
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able them ‘to judge of the propritty of continuing the 
army in that quarter, or to determme its removal, 
would be incomplete, yet they had neither taken time | 
to read the series of the former political teports which 
I had recommended for their perusal, nor the letters 
of Colonel Champion and Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, 
with which I had promised to furnish them, although 
these ‘were surely as necessary for their information 
as the private letters addressed to me the contents 
of which they could not know, and I had declared to 
them contained no information on the points on which 
they wanted it."* In a letter to Lord North, Hastings 
wrote: ‘ Theimmemorial usage of the service had left 
the whole correspondence with the country powers in 
the hands of, the Governor, and Mr. Middleton in that 
light could only receive his orders from and address his 
letters to mé. Inthe course of his correspondence I 
had*encouraged him to speak his sentiments freely 
uoder*the assurance of their never becoming the sub- 
ject of public record in cases which I judged improper 
for such &communication. When, therefore, Mr. Mon- 
son moved for the whole being laid before the’Board I 
could not consistently either with honour or good 
faith comply. I urged these reasons, but they were 
‘overruled, and,»Mr. Middleton was immediately called 
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from his station, and thus a declaration made to all 
Industan that my authority was extinct, and that new 





‘men and new measures would henceforth prevail, 1 


do not know What use my opponents may make of my 
refusal to show those letters. I declare I have sub- 
mitted every part to their perusal which was neces- 
sary for their information on public affairs, and as to 
those I have withheld, Your Lordship will, ] hope, one_ 
day judge ofthe propriety of my conduct in this res 
spect, it being my intention, as soon as Mr. Middleton 
arrives, to collect my entire correspondence with him, 
and to offer it for Your Lordship’s inspection.”’* 

On Hastings’s refusal to deliver up his ‘private 
letters it was resolved by the majority, consist- 
ing of the new Councillors, that Mr, Middleton — 
should be recalled, and that the negotiation with 
the Vizier should be committed to Colonel Cham- 
pion or to the officer who on the receipt of¢ the . 
orders should chance to be first in command of 
the brigade in the field. Hastings protested against 
the resolution as “it proclaimed the annihilatton,of my 
authorit in that branch of the Government’ th which 
the Company for obvious political reasons have ever 
thought dt necessary to invest their Governor with | 


| the ostensible powers, and which in their very first: 
‘orders to the new Administration they have directed 


* Memoirs of Warrth Hastings, by Gleig, Volume 4 pages 474 and 475, * 
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" should be continued to be’ condueted through him.”* 


The protest, however, fell on the ears of men who had 
made up their minds to follow a definite course of 
action. At the next meeting of the Boaral they resolv- 
ed that the Commander-in-Chief should be ordered 
to demand from the Vizier the forty lakhs due for the 
service of our troops in the Rohilla campaign, and all 
other syms which might-be due upon his other engage- 
ments. If the Vizier was unable to comply with these 
demands the Commanding Officer might accept not 
less than twenty lakhs in partial payment, and securities 
for the remainder in twelve months. In case. tlie 
Vizier should-refuse to comply with these demands the 
Gommanding Officer was within foyrteen days after 
the receipt of these instructions to retire with the 
army under his command and withdraw it into the 
Company’s territories, ' It was also resolved “ that 
further orders be sent to Colonel Champion or the 
Officer,commanding the brigade that after having 
finished the negotiations for the money now due, he 
do immediately withdraw the whole of the forces 
under his edmmaad within the limits of the province 
of Oudh, and that unless the Vizier should require the 


‘ continuance of the troops for the defence of his origi- 


nal dominions, with the provinces of Corah and Illae 
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 habad, he return with them to the cantenments of 


* 


Dinapore.”"* « 


Hastings regarded the immediate demand of pay- 
ment as harsh and impolitic, and considered the 
sudden recall of the troops as a breach of treaty and 
a violation of the faith of the Company. He wrote to 
the Directors—‘‘ They have disregarded the faith of 
our engagements which even in the most violen@revolu- 
tions have ever been transmitted as sacred from-one 
Government to that which has succeeded it ; they have 
exposed the conquest which the British arms have 
acquired for the Vizier to be wrested from him, with the 
loss of our milifary reputation; they have risked the 
loss of the pecuniary resources which were stipulated 
for the Company as the fruits of their successes ; and 
they have precipitately withdrawn the brigade from its 
station where its whole expense is borne by the Vizier, 
to become again a heavy and useless burthen’ upon 
ourselves.” t ° 


Not content with weakening the dignity and au- © 
thority. of Hastings by the recall ofvhis répresentative 
in Oudh, not content with endangering the safety of 
the kingdom of our ally *” the recall of the troops, 


* Seerst Select Committee’s Proc., 28th October17/,4, Vol. 1, page 122. 
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the majority proceeded to denounce the Rohilla war 
as impolitic and unjust, and ordered an enquiry to be” 
instituted into the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted, in the hope of fastening upon Hastings the 
responsibility for every outrage perpetrated by the 
Vizier and his troops. The event proved very 
different to what they anticipated. It is instruc- 
tive to,compare the description of the state of 
Rohilcund at the close of the war as described 
by those who took a part in the campaign and the 
picture drawn by Macaulay. Few portions of his’ 
brilliant work have achieved a more successful 
notoriety. It is read wherever English letters 
have penetrated ,and it may be said to be stereo- 
typed in the English mind.’ It has created a deep 
and lasting “prejudice against the great man who 
founded our Indian Empire, and to it is mainly due 
the charge so often brought by fervent politicians that 
India yas acquired by enormous crimes, Macaulay 
in his essay on Warren Hastings writes—“ Then the 
horrors of, Indian war were let loose on the fair valleys 
and cities of Robilcund. The whole country was in a 
blaze. More than a hundred thousand people fled 
from their homes to pestilential jungles, preferring 
famine and fever and the haunts of tigers to the 
tyranny of those to whom an Engljish and a Christian 
Government hag for shameful lucre sold their sub- 
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se stance, and their blood, and_ the honour of their 
Wives and dayghters.” Colonel Leslie, the first 
witness summoned before the Council, stated: ‘I 
would beg leave to distinguish between the real 
inhabitants and the acquired ones. By the ac- 
quired ones I mean the Rohillas om Afghans who 
conquered the country and became the masters of 


it. I believe the Gentou inhabitants were not pppres- 


sed. The ryots have been as much cherished by 
him as they ever were under any former Govern- 
ment, except at the time of the march of the army 
through their country, but they returned to their 
plough immediately and seemed to be as happy as 
ever.”* The witness admitted that a certain portion 
of the country. was in flames—a very different matter 
to the whole country—and added: “The native in- 
habitants after I left Bissowly between that and.Simbu 
were all at their habitations and had returned to their 

cultivation of the country; when I went down  to- 
wards the banks of the Ganges it was highly culti- 
vated, but about Puttergur which was the. place of 
arms and retreat of the Rohillas before thty vetired to 
_Loll Dang as their last resource, ‘there was no cultiva- 


7 ” 
tion but of sugar.” + , 
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